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ABSTRACT 

Analysis of changes in federal education policy in 
the 196-Qs, based on archival research and other sources, suggests a 
reinterpretation of the causes of the^ success* or failure of the new 
federal programs. A review of the literature on these "Great Society" 
educational policies finds that most authors feel the policies sprang 
from a coalescence of legislative, racial, religious, ind 
presidential factors in the mid-1960s. Archival evidence pn^that 
period, however, points to three further factors: the activist role, 
of tire federal budget bureau on task forces formulating educational 
policy; federal economic advisors' call for an expansionary budget in 
1965; and President Lyndon Johnson's practice of proposing ivel? Great 
Society programs while underfunding the old ones. The new policies 
also created "iron triangles" of educational interest groups that 
helped replace old federal education bureaucracies with new ones. 
Based on a perspective from the 1980s, an evaluation of the Great 
Society educational programs concludes that most have worked poorly, 
been underfunded and over-ambitious, and tended ito resegr6gate sonfe 
of their benef iciaries . Evaluation from an even longer perspective, 
.however, may show that the programs worked. (Autfior/RW) 
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Last fall the University of Texas Press published , 
a book entitled Exploring .the Johnson Years, and its 
fifth chapter was my essay on the evolution of,federal 
^education policy during^ the Johnson admi.ni strat ion * 1 
Twfe years before, I had been invited by the Johnson 
Foundation — specifically by the symposium's director 
and the planned anthology's editor, historian Robert - 
A. Divine — to write an essay on quite a different 
topic, collective "violence . In my previous eight 
books and ^wo dozen or so articles I had'claimmed to 
know something about southern history and politics, 
race relations, desegregation, ci vi 1 r i-ght s , collec- 
tive-violence, and related topics that centered on . 
the Second Reconstruction of the 1960s.. -But I had 
never heretofore claimed to. know anything special ( 
about the history of education. Now here I am, on 
the" podium at the A&RA — like a lawyer representing 

• * - 
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himself v who' hence has a fool for a client. Unfike 
my s di st ifigui she.d University of Maryland colleague, 
Donald W&rren^ I am a minister ijn,the. history of * . 

education a Imos t ' wi t hou t portfolio. Worse, as a 
historian of education and of tfae' second reconstruc- 
tion generally, I am lacking Wajcren's approximate < 
, century of perspective and, research on the events 

; I. seek to interpret. 

» » 
But we contemporary historians of the 1960s do 

#• 

halves at least a decade or two of perspective, and 

a. 1 i ■ 

most of the archival evidence concerning the develop- 
merit of federal education policy during the 1960s 
is open in Boston and Austin and Washington, So two/ 
years ago I persuaded the NIE to award me a research 
grant tp* dig into those archives/ and three months 

.... , . .. ... „,,, ....... ... 

' American Historical Association in Los Angeles that 

.represented "a preliminary and somewhat speculative 
- report on that -research. But that paper was 40 pages ^ 

long, and contained more than 50 rather long footnotes; 

I h;ad to present it orally by starting in \he middle. 

I shall not try to do that sort of formal analysis 

here today. * 

Instead, I want first to comment some wha t • edi tor ia 1 ly 
fan fHe research and the interpretation that w6f have 

received to date on the dramatic development of 



federal educ/at i-on policy during Che 1960s. Then 
I will advance several tentative and probably 
controversial interpretations of these events, which 
cluster around the 19-65 "breakthrough" of ESEA and 
HEA, and include their associated programmatic 

* * * 

conponents through 1969. In doing so, ,1 will first 

suggest thr,ee ways- in which the archival, evidence 

requires 4 revised interpretation of „those events. 

1 

Then I will speculate that enhanced historical 
perspective, as brief as it must be since those 

6 

•programs began, calls, for a re-examination based 
upon what we know .about thei.r implementation and v 
evaluation. I also will try to be conci'se, and 
in doing -so I will consciously forfeit many 1 of 
the customary cautious/ scholarly qualifications. 
And I will minimize the footnotes. 

II _ 

This introduction, then, leaves me wi*tK three/" 

remaining sections of my paper, each;with, several 

brief argu ments to make. The fi-rst section concerns 

t 

the extant body. of literature on ' the ,evoluti on of 
fedetal education policy 'during the 196-Os/ which has 
strengths that are ' m<SfVe*^obvious than its weaknesses, 
WhjLch grow more obvi ous . wi th * t ime . ^The strength 
of this body of social science scholarship is that- 
these helpful books by such, respected - sbciAl 



analysts as Stephen Bailey^ Edith Mosher, Eugene 

2 

Eidenberg, Roy Morey, Norman Thomas w^re prompt 

and' contemporary assessments, researched and written v , 
by scholar-pract i tionersr who enjoyed privileged 
access to policy actors whose memories were fresh. 
These studies were largely external analyses qf 
congressional^ agency, anci constituent group behavior. 
Their case study methods combined legislative hearings 
of agency and irfterest group testimony with customarily 
anonymous interviews, which sought to maximize candor * 
by masking sources. Thpir weaknesses, then, mirrored 
their strengths, in that such contemporary portraits 
inescapably lacked the perspective that ogly time 
could bring, their anonymous^dnterviews blocked the 
evidential specificity that historians demand, and 
the somewhat episodic quality of their\case ' studies 
encouraged discontinuity of process and a short-ranged 
view of policy evolution, * . 

• j ■ 

They generally shared another weakness, one more 

policy^-^ubs tant ive than research^-^precedural : 

• their aiithors tended to share editarial or ideoligical 

biases in favor 'of federal intervention. Indeed, 

most students of the federal role in education, 

Donald Warren certainly included , have^genera ^^J^ e ~ 

plored its be 1 £ t ed - and ha 1 f L hear t ed intervention. 

• * 3 . 

Warren would, indeed, Enforce it. I sympathize 



with much of thi$ argument— * hoW could I'*not? I 

attended public schools in my native Arkansas and 

in Tennessee that v/ere racially segregated by state 

law and •'also by federal judicial decree. My high 

school graduation present was' Brown Board^of, „ . 

Education, b.ut it was 4 too late to have'any impact 
— — — ' & 

* ^ • • i 

on my/own Jim Crow school lhg • * I submit, however, 

* ' . * / 

| "1 * i s 

that while much of the federal intervention in the 

Second* Reconstruction, has been salutory, especially 

ir/ regard to what f, Doc M t Howe r called the M things n j| 
' , ' * ■ " " ' , W 

-^programs, like fedefal school construction loans 

^ ' / \ t ' 

- and grants", it has also ranged toward the wasteful 

and even occasionally the disastrous, especially^^ 

concerning what Howe called' the "people" programs, 

Tike ESEK-'a Title I, and bilingual education, I 

shall return to that editorial argument at the end 

of my paper . 

the r published literature on'federal i-nttiatives 
in education, policy during the Second Reconstruction 
represent s a hi'bl iogrqphi c, bur s t of the late l t 960s, 

with very 1 i t tie . fol, low-up . 'Most of it refsts on the 

r « • 

Social science \mod t el of research in contemporary 

* . * 

published sources "plus, anonymous interviews,' and much 

. / ' * * 

of it >cencers on . tjie controversial role of the 

' t - * 4 

• Gardner task force in policy formula t i on. Thi s* , * 

li t era tur a i*ef 1 ec t s a consensual vi r ew tha.t four 



circumstances coalesced in '1964-65 to make possible 

» 

Johnson's Great 'Society breakthrough with the ESEA 
and the HEA of 1965. First , 'and .most obvious, is 
the Democratice landslide in 1964, which. added 38 
new Democratic seats, in the Hous'e^ and two in the 
Senate, and effectively brqke the Kennedy stalemate.^ 
Second, the Civil Rights Act of 1 964 had, at least 
temporarily defused the race, or school desegregation 
issxie. Third, the bitterness of the church-state 
dispute had been cons idera*bly? reduced by th,e Johnson 
administration's adroit combination of negotiation 
that offered Catholics limited gains .under the 
Everson formula of aid to the child, tfot the school, - 
and that overall appeared more attractive to combatant 
groups on both sides than corftinuecTmutual veto and 

* * * * 

recrimination. Fourth, in addition to this potential 
political, racial, and religious accommodation, there, 
was former- school-teacher Lyndon B. J phn,s on ' s passion- 
ate-faith, whi.ch was at- once naive and touching, ;in 
the panacean powers of education as the best passport 

■*" j r 

out of poverty. 5 Given this magic const e 1 1st i on of 
stars in fleetipg. alignment , .Ca^melot came not wi'th. * 

John F.' Kennedy, but with Lyndon Johnson -- for one 

/ ' * . .' 

brief shining moment in the middle 1960s. 

i k 

The standard literature so fully -explicates these _ 



RpliCical racial, religions, and personal 'factors, 
that one '.may safely pake judicial nptice- of them. 
But I wi' 11 axg«e in this, «*«e«d^s'ect ion of my 'paper/ 
that the archival- evidence and broader secondary 
analysis call for, new-, a t tent i cm to three additional 
and little appreciated circumstances "surrounding 
th% • breakthrough events of 1964-65, and powerfully 
shaped their consequences., First, I want td deflect 
attention away from the Congress a-nd HEW and.^even 
fironKthe White House- staff, .toward the strategic f 
but customarily obscurei positi on of the. Bud'get 

»!**' . 

Bureau, .and especially toward its distinctively 
cynical attitude toward many 'of th& line agencies,^ 
particularly those regarded as captive of their* t 
Clientele groups — like Labor, Commerce,, and 

'Agriculture — and most ' especially, of ali toward 
HEW and'USOE. * \r\ developing educational policy, 

"the Bureau's strategic position was individually 
occupied by- Wi l^atfm „B . Cannon,. who 'was Chief of the • 
Budget Bureau* s . Education, Manpower, and Sciences 

Jb'i vision and who was' executive secretary for the 

Gardner task force of 19.64 and the" Friday' task' forofc. 

of 1966-67, and who also sat on Keppel 1 s 'important 

^ " 
interagency task f or c-e 1 96*5 . 7 In his capacity . 

as staff director for the Johnson administration's, 

•o major outside poi icy^L anning task forces on 

tion, Cannon and hence the Bureau enjoyed a 



substantial measure of initiative and-.control over 
the agenda and i-nf ormatiort flow of , the part-time- ^ • 
task force,' which typically met twice a month for 
five or six month'/, and CaHinon did much of the early 
report drafting. ' ' * 

This process of policy evolution was so complex 
.and the archival documsn t a t i on is so extensive that 
only a summary assessment of the Bureaus role cart 
be attempted here. But basically, the Budget Bureau's 

senior staff deeply resented, their relegation during 
* . * ' 

the Eisenhower administration to the role of f;ederal 

$♦ • 
"green-eyeshades"- accountants , and they responded to* 

* 

the Kennedy initiative to get the cou'ntry "moving 
again" 'by engineering an enthusiastic and smooth^ 
transition in 1960-61 , and by s t re nglClieni n£ their 
'renewed policy planning function throughout the* 
Kennedy administration! This moment.um carried the 
Bureau's 'initiative in.poliqy formulation through ^ 
the crucial early years of. the Johnson administration, 
when the superstructure for the Great Society was 
being cjesigned. • 'of the 14 legis-la.tive task forces V 
of -1964, which Johnson created in" almost paranoic 
secrecy-to programmatical ly, 'transform Kenn^dy'-s New,' 
Frontier into LBJ 1 s Great Soc i e t y ,< t he • Budge t Bureau . . 
provided the executive s.epretary and staff coordinating 
function for all but two (one of which was dropped 



\ 8 - ' ■ v 

anyway.; . . » ■ 

• frr the case, of education, whi ch .ranked .very high 
on prison's legislative agenda, Cannon's leverage 
was extraordinary - partly because he got $long so 
famously with John Gardner, %nd partly because he* 
controlled the logistics* and agenda of a widely 
dispersed, part-time group of pq 1 icy advisors , one 
that contained such overcommited lum paries as Clark 
Kery, David Riesman, Francis Keppel, Jamef Allen, 
Sidney Morland, Time, editor' Hedley Donovan, Polaroid 
president Edwin Land. The upshot of this strategic 

positioning of the Bureau, staff was theft, in the case 

! 

of educa^otf, Cannon's searing contempt for USOE as 
an "incompetent stodgy agency with no program except 
that furnished by outside bureaucratics, " 9 combined v 
with the^ outside task force's freedom from Washington 
bureaucratic- inertia to -help .cTrea'te, in ESEA's titles 
III (supplementary, educational centers), and IV^ . 
(educational research .and development laboratories), 
two consciously subversive models of federal interven 
tioo \rr education. Budgetarily, they of course pale 
before' Title I^but their exigence symbol-ized the 
^Bureau's assessment of USOE as, a hopelessly hide- 
bound bureaucracy. Indeed, Cannon appears to have 
regarded the ^o'cal public school systems themselves 
as largely hopeless, like USOE.' The Gardner report 
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Bureau's pbscured role, and Cannon's leadership in 
particular, because I want ^ to suggest how archival 

'history can and should' mpre fully in£>tfW"the abundant 

• # i 

and too of ten' self serving public record that Con'gr^ss 

and the executive a.gencies continually generate. But 

my second seyt of circumstances, which* so crucially « 

.conditioned the breakthrough events of the midsixties, 
* 

involved less personality and bureaucratic structure 
tha,!!^ magic moment of fiscal and budgetary bappen-^ 
stance . _ <s _Jjn discussing' this, I will a»llude to only 
three documents. The first- two are memoranda vfrom 
Gardner Ackley, chairman of the CpunciJL of Economic, '• 
Advisors, to President Johnson ,r and third ls'fym ., 
Budget Director Charles Schultze to Johnson. They J 
range,*" in excruciating brevity 'and agony , from boom- 
to bust. 

pn June 2, 1965, Ackley wrote Johnson -that -the CEA' 
had met with e'ight of its senior academic consultants 
and' all agreed that in light of a slowing growth rate, 
"thejy yoaia like to see morg_ fjj^jI-J^iiPiji^_iJ-^JXl , .Y-l 
196 6 '. In -any case, they ur^d'j_j_^rq^ng_lj^_^ins^ona^ 
b^^e^.ior-JiLSiCji-iiiJ. 11 On this -note t#e budgetarily 
huge and fiscally redi stribut ioni st ESEA and HEA went 
roaring throqghi But by December of* 1965, Ackley was 
calling for ^a_slfin *gica n t _tax_j_ nc r e a s e . .< .to prevent 
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an intolerable <degree of inf la tionary pressure . M . 4* 

By the fall of 1966,' with rising inflation and 

Vietnam expenditures -whipsawing the administration, 

* * % * <. 

Budget Director- Charles Sthultze wrote the Prcfsidem: 

to warn about one, m&jor budget^ problem" that stbod^out 

above all others: - 'f 

" .That problem is simply -that w_6 are ^not able to 

7rc tHe . same t im*e ,~* States , < cljres , depr-e.ssed 
areas and Individuals have be.en led^ to expect 
imme v dia.t.e delivery of benefits from' Great Spciety 
programs to a degree that is not realistic. 
This l^eads to fru strati on/ y loss _qf_ _c_ r_ e_d i_b tVtty^, 
and even deterioration of *State and local v 
Services >a-fK they hang back on making normal a 
commitments in order to japply ton* Federal *ic^-' 
which does not materialize. BacjKl^og^ queuing, 
and gripping build up steadily,.' • 

Schultze was especially concerned because the burgeon- 
ing staff of Jose^^Cal i f ano , who had replaced Bill 
foyers as the ranking presidential aide -in July of 
1965, had cranked up the task force machinery to a 
fever pitch, thereby generating a profusion of new 
legislative proposals that would attract congressional 
and clientele supjSotft in a period of increasing fiscal 
deterioration that was, certain to, underfund e«ven the ' 
existing Great Soj$Tet;y programs. * • : 

...we are now in the process of developing a 
wide range o,f new le gi slative proposals.... 
-^Adequate fuffding of^already' authori zed .Great 
Society programs will be a' verv tough problem 

present budget situation I see very little hope 
of any s_i£n LL4_9_§J1 L expenditure buildup on 
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an intolerable <degree of inflationary pressure," . ^| 

By the fall of 1966.,' with rising inflation and 

Vietnam expenditures -whipsawihg the administration, 

Budget Director- Charles Sbhultze wrote the Prcfsiderft 

to warn about one. m&jor budge probl em" t ha t stbod^out 

above all others: . " ^ 

V 

" .That problem is simply -that we are not able to 
1 J^Djd a d _e_gu a _t ely the _>ne j? G r £ a t ^Society pr oj^jartij^ 
7ft. tHe.same time, St a t e~s , - c ijj i'es , " d epre.s s ed 
areas and Individuals have be.en led to expect 
imme'dia.t.e delivery of benefits from Great Spciety 
'programs to a degree" that is not realistic. 
This l^eads to f r u s t r a t i on 4 , loss of ere d i b i_l i .ty '_ y 
an<i even deterioration of -State ancj local v 
Services >a-fK they hang back on making normal a 
commitments in order to £pply foi* Federal <aic^-' t 
which does not materialize. B a e k lo_g_, queuing, 
and griming build up steadily..* 1 ^ 

Schultze was especially concerned because the burgeon- 
ing staff of Josej^i^Cal i f ano , who had r epl aced 'Bi 1 1 
Moyers as the ranking presidential aide in July of 
1965, had cranked up the task force machinery -to a 
fever pitch, thereby generating a profusion of new 
legislative proposals that would attract congressional 
and clientele sup{So*t in a period of incr^aSTing JUscal 
deterioration that was .certain to, underfuncl even the' 

existing Great SojcSTet.y programs. * • : 

/ ■ ■ 1 

..•we are now in the process of developing a 
wide range o,f new le gi slative proposals. . .. 
■^Adequate fuffding of^already * authori zed .Great 
Society programs will be a" vew tough problem , 
•even if thfire are no new programs . . .in the 
present budget situation I see very little hope 
i £ n i f /i < 



of any sign ifq ean t_ expenditure buildup ^on 
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I £2LL!^ U1&. Great Society programs^ .As I 

* see ft, the situation will get wots e_ins Lead 
of _b v e tte r unless we decide to digej5t_wha t_we 
• al^ready^have Jon'_our_£la Ue before -reaching for 

'n>ore. Wc should be ext r emely_£e 1. ec t^ve in 
s adopting new Ta^skr Force re commenda t i ans . 

.Yet' while Sciiultze was writing,- twelve new outside 

« * * 

task forces, including William Fridays task force • - 



on education, and 34 'i nt e rageiney task forces^ X 
including Kepjbel's on education^ were brain-storming 

toward new proposals, while the recently enacted* 

> 

Gr'eat So c i e t y ' programs were already beginning to 
starve . . * ■ 

Recalling Califano's task force operation*of * 
196 1^' Pudge t Bureau's H-arold Seidman, who had been 

White 'House Liaison/for Donald Price's 1964 outside** 

i 

task force on government 'reorganization, "complained ' 
tha t : • . 

)< Task forc-ei tis ran rampant. At least forty- 

five task forces were organized 'in the fall 
of 1966. Papers were circulated on an !l eyes 
only" basis and when agency people were 
included on the task forces they were reluc- 
tant to tell even their boss'es about what 
they were doing* The /^Tsk ' force operation 
bred a miasma of suspicion and distrust ^ 
without Reducing very much that was useable. 

Seidman is* basically right about Califano's — and r 

ultimately course, Johnson's — abuse of the task ' 

fot'ce device, with 46 in 1966 and 35 in 1967 busily 

generating program proposals while Vietnam and 1 inflation 



u 
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Crippled the budget, and the ghetto and campus 
beryfef iciaries of the Great Society programs began 
to riot. But it is her.e that the hi s t or i an *~s sense 
* * -of th£ uniqueness of time and circumstance must assert 

itself. For to generalize abstractly about th£ 
utility of the^ task force devi ce is to commit a 
social science. Far wiser i-s the immortal observa- 
tion of Chi-ef Dan George — that "Sometimes the ,magic 

works, sometimes it doesn't. " The magic worked 
i * 

j ' for John Gardner in 1964-65. In 1966, a sea change 

quietly set in; Vietnam and inflation heated up, * 
and 'in the off-year elections the Republicans 
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gained 47 seats in fcheHouse and three in the Senate. 
y^o the magic didn't work for William Friday in 
1966-67 . That sets t£e stage for, my third and final 
set of unusual circumstances 'that so powerful ry 
conditioned events during the Johnson\years , and 
it is especially striking because it centers on a 
vast -contradiction. 

The files on the Friday task force on education , 
of 1966-67^in the Johnson Presidential Library in 
Austin and in the Nat ional -^Archives reveal an inten- 
sive effort by 14 unusually tal-ented and experienced 
people whose 149-page report probed widely and 
imaginatively into the problems and options of - 
educational policy, and boldly recommended (since 
J 
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they didn't. have to pay t.he bill, at least not ' 
directly) a "moon shot" for \ he poor, a doubling 
of Title I expenditures, imaginative and aggressive 
methods for rac i ai 'i n tegre ga t i on , and flirted with 
such nove.l notions -as a -free freshman year in 
college. William Friday r e ca 1 1 ed -h i s^t a sk force's 
meeting with President Johnson in the White House 
on May 20, 1967,*: to deliver their report: "We 
talked about the report for mayhe five mirfutes,< 
and phen he spent th<T next 45 N minutes talking about 
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Vietnam. 

So the far-rea»chin| .and expensive Friday proposals 
wdnt nowhere. As. was his custom, Califano appointed 
an interagency task force under Gardner to consider 
the Friday recommendations and price them out. 
Gardner bucked the chairmanship down to Keppel's sue- 
cessor as Comrrfi s<s i oner o,f Education, Harold Hoi/e II, 
and. Howe reported somewhat lamely to Califano in an 
M Eyes Onl y M % meftorandum of October "2*3, 1967 that his 
task force .was so demoralized by the underfunding of* 
existing programs that.it could not faithfully recom- 
mend any of the new Friday proposals. 1 ^ The report 
itself was prefaced by an unusually candid political 
analysiV^that denounced the growing gap between Great 
Society * promi ses and 'budgetary reality, wherein 
appropriations for education programs were often only 



half'*of authorizations. Similarly, the 1968 
interagency task force c;n education, nominally 
chaired by *newl y ■ promobed HEW Secretary Wilbur 
£oheri , but actually cha ired 4 by Howe, recommended 
full furidirvg for existing programs rather than 

creating new ones - !l We have an overdose of under- 

' 17 * 

funded legislation on the books/ 1 ^ Resentment in^ 

the agencies built up ove>r the professional trespass 

of th>£ Wt side task forces, and especially over the 

haa vy-handednes s ' o f Califano's growing staff of 

young domestic pol icy . planners . Halperin T&tT2L%ls: . 

I think MrV Califano gave the impression- from 
f afar^J;hat he A would "'only deal with Secretaries 
of Departments or. with God Almight y--and then 
only grudgingly. Califano went to great 
lengths to make- decisions* I don't believe^ 
he checked, -wi th the President on many key 
issues. With as few people around who knew 
the details' of what was going on as possible, 
many of the decisions were made by him with* 
a person such as Secretary Gardner who did 
' not really know the substance .and the detail 

of many of the proposals and couldn't be ex- 
- pected to. I found that Mr. Califano was 

arrogant , unirrfotmed ; bright but exceedingly 
-thin because he was- spread over such a Sroa'd 
area. ^ / 

By 4967-68, everyone was tired; , *] 

* 

I had the impressiot^ particularly in '67, ^ 
r 68, of 'great haste,/great superficiality. - 

* And political naivete of the highest order 
. . . £he* staff work of (James) Gaither and 
Ca lira no doesn't begin to compare, for 
example, "to th e m s'ophi s t i ca t ion of the staff 

. work that Mr. Cater engaged in, let's, say> 

\ in , -64- , 6p5. - I h J ave to say that by r 67-'6& 
> perhaps all of us were .doing sloppier work. 

* We were over-extended, over-tired, and our 
. -roo^aLe left a lot to be desired. 
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Such exhaustion f i ts - comf ortably with our under- 1 
standing of the cyclical flow and ebb of .president ial 
power . So where is the contradiction? 

The contradiction lies in the sustained output of 
Great Society legislation even into the eleventh "hour ' 
of a lame-du,ck administration, which Johnson'and his 
White House staff and his task forces pushed relent- 
lessly, even in the face of Vietnam and scaring in- 
flation and budget , deficits .and race riots 'and carrvpus, 
disorders. Even after Johnson announced his stunning % 
decision not to rug for re-election on March 31, 1968, 
'Califano appointed 1"S interagency task forces on topLcs 

N """"" 

as disparate as marine science, product test informa- 
tion, workmen's disability income — and two more on 
education. 19 An acknowledged master of the legislh- ^ 
tive process, Johnson was also a, master raconteur who 
cherished a revealing metaphor about the momentum of 
legislative interest. groups, Douglass 'Cater recalls 
Johnson's fondness for the yarn about the country boy 
who on first seeing -a locomotive, doubte-d that they 

s 

v iuld ever get it going. But when he saw it build 

up steam and roar down the track, he concluded: , 

& 20 

"They'll never stop her\.j ! Hence- Johnson* would 
wheedle and be'g f,or s tar tup . funds for new programs ^ 
even while slashing the'budget for established ones. 
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^ - Consider 3 Jj^exx , the extraordinary profusion of Great 
Society legislation in lame-duck 1968 in the fielcf 
qf education alone, either in new pro-grams .or renew- 
als: school breakfasts, the Indian. Bill of Rights, 
bilingual education, drppout preven t i on ,/ Aid to 
Ha ndi capped Children, co-operative education, Networks 
'for Knowledge, college tutoring, Talent Search, col- 

* \ • 

lege hqusing, Education for t^ie Public Service, 



international education, , Teacher Corps, National 
» 

Science Foundation, Arts and Humanities Foundation, 
NDEA , Law School Clinical Experience , HEA, Higher 

Education Facilities Act — -the list rattles on ;/ ' 

{ 

Typica 1 Ly , fia jor renewal programs like the various 
ESE^ titles rec^ivfd lower apprpp.ri at*ions fchan they 
had enjoyed the previous ye^ar, but the new programs 
,like bilingual and handicapped education got'their^ 
budgetary* camel 's nos'e into th£ tent. 

Clearly Johnson instinctively understood the c*oa~ 

lescence of what political s£ienti*sts had com£ to call 

• 21 • ' • > »1 

M iron trian^les, rr .) I/ideed, Johnson 1 s senior aide 

for education, Douglass Cater, had written one *\)f 

» 4 

• the major books oi£ the a 1 1 i a nc e - f or ma t i on process, 
whereby clientele groups, forged enduring bonds of ' 
^ mutual^n^rest with ^congressional subcommittees who 
^authjori zed and funded programs affecting their interests, 
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and with. ager>cy officials who .ran j^renv The 
classical examples .of iron, triangles are the 
agricultural extension network and the Arrpy Corps 
of Engineers, and Hu-gh Hecl-o is right to remind us 

that Che U.S. Office of Education is not the Arm.y 

* * ' '23 
'•Corps' of Engineers. But we know from the- exper- 
ience of the 1970s, when, the Education' lofyby's "Big 
Six" and CharleS Le'e's 'Committee on Furl funding* 

t 

turned back President Nixo^ 's'^attempts to dismantle 

the Great Society programs, in education (Nixon in 

fact ended up supporting a -much heavier federal 

involvement in higher education), and also* from f 
r ' 
* the NEA's Love affair w,it*h President Carter, that • 

the' triangular alliances forged in education were 

powerful indeed— and that'it all basically started 

with Lyndon Johnson, and especially "from his rather 

.frenetic task forcing. 

A final* irony is that the relative* immaturity oil 
/ } 

^ iron triangles in educ^tipn in the early 19<6Gs pro- 
vided the Gardner outside task forc„e of 1964 and th 
Keppel interagency task force of_l965 with unusual 
• rotfm to maneuver. 4 .But by the end -of < the Johnson 
administration, the very- proliferation of Great 
Society programs that task forcing had spurred, in 
turrr reinforced the growi ng ( network of iron triangl 
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with 3 vested interest in max i mi ng thVi.r profit from 
the programirj^t i c -status' quo T So JohflSon and Gardner 
and 'Cater and Keppel and Cannon alL enjoyed their 
magic moment in the middle 1960s, and the se ..extremely 
capable civil servants exploited it superbly. Their 
task forcing considerably short-circuit ed the 
byr eaucraci e s , as they were designed to d#. Yet to , 
*tihe considerable degree to which they came 

eventually to, represent the bureaucracies themselves^, 
they gave themselves a kind of bene fi cent ' h.o t foo t . 
But if the ^fa-stQs^t game in that most political of , 
towns in the 1 9 60 s * wa s 1 1 a s k forcing, by the 1970s the 
smart money was on the iron- 1 riangel,'s that had flowed 
from the 'Great Society's programmatic largesse, and 
that ironically represented the Weberian triumph, of 
• bureaucratic hegemony that task forcing was des^igrtea 
to circumvent or subvert in the first place. The 
work of Charles. Lee T s % Commi ttee on Full Funding was 
remarkably effective in that effort, but Thomas 
Wblanin knows far more about trftat tha^ I do) so I 

> 

will turn to the 1970s with prope'r deference. 

That final Weberia* iropy is reinforced by the 
circularity of our present political circumstance, 
which finds the Reagan administration mqying bpldly ' 
to dismantle the superstructure of Che Great Society, 
with f^deraV education programs high on his' hit-' list, 



• 1 \ 

and \wi th the public school system in dangerous 

disrepute. My own hi's t or i cal t na r ra t i ve must,bless- 

edly end with 1969, but I intend to write an 

• * 

epilogue that brings us td the ironical present, 
one based on the secondary literature and de signed 
quite frankly to make some value judgments about how 
well»this extraordinary programmatic legacy of the 
1960s has wprked - — and why. ,1 will do this self-/ 
consciously ays'a historian of public policy dealing" 
in perilous contemporary terrain, but concentrating 
primarily on policy implementation and evaluation, 
^rather than on my earlier concerns for^ policy origin 
i nnova tt-on , and legislative formulation* , • , ■ 

. 'Clearly, ^nuch, of what was doneW^fV^of great' and ( 
timely benefit .to public educational purposes* Doc 
Howe 1 s "things 11 programs were helping' open a new 
community college almost every week during the late 
1960s, and doing so without a Federal Ministry of 
Education telling them wl\at to teach. Even many of 
the 'more vulnerable !t people 11 programs* were investing 

public monies wisely, providing scholarship grants 

K . ■ ^ 

and generously subsidying tuition 'loans for the . 

t_&v\i &rX*?c inly ro»Vor if^cr " *• 

talent ed "needy ,\ as well as the middle cla$s, and 

providing research a'nd artistic grants for the \u>o 

national endowments to award; to such deserving 

scholars as .you and me . t . < ^ 
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% But many. of the "people 11 programs of. the Great 



Society, and esj/ec'ialby the Title I guts of the E5EA , 
with its assorted Head Start arid' Fol low ,Thrc5ugh 
accouterment s , wer.e'both theoretically and politically 
based on the antipoverty model. They were grounded, 
in £he v#gue new social science theory of human ^capital, 
and thereby 'generated naive expectations that programs 
and practice were bound to disappoint. And dis- 
appoint they did, with a veng^nance that'led^so m^py 

of our colleague's in the 1 970s to disown, *like Pontius' 

t 

Pilate, the troubled legacy of .their own handiwork. 
We all Witnessed that to A rid debate during the late 
1960s that ranged th rough the 1970s over Colejnan and 
Jencks and the Westinghouse and ^t he ' Tempo study, and 
Mi 1 brey 'McLaughlin ' s devastating RAND'study of Title 
I. The debate .continues s with more recent assertions 

from the NIE and the National Assessment for Educational 

I 

Progress th3t Compensatory education can work , and 

yet another new Rand study blasting Title I programs 

? 7 

as disruptive and confusing to the students. So 
who are we t*o believe, and how does the historian / 
best sort this out? * * s 

. In my own layman's view, such f e<3eral .int erventi oni st 
"people" programs seem generally to have worked poorly, 
cfny /fior a 'combination of rather different reasons. 
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Far' too much-was expected, of them, owing-"to the 

misplaced euphorfa of human resource^ theory, and 

the concomitant arrp'gance of hpplied.and reformist - 

social science. Federal funds were widely but thinly 

applied to remedy a massive problem; even annual 

expenditures of *$l-2*- bi 1 lion represented less than 

ten .percent of the nation's educational budget. 

Evaluation was built into their programmatic design, 

producing early and mor a 1 e- sappi ng disappointments, 

Thj nature of -the federal pek it i cal. sy s t em , and 

especially the nonfederal* educational system, produced 

political compromises that blunted effeciency. 

Worse, such compensatory education programs led to 

segregation Tof' the ^d i sadvantaged target groups,- 

ihrvr tt *T , 0 
partly for^reasffns of accounting and auditing and 

logistics,, as with Title I, ^rtly because of political 

and" ideological demands, as wi t \±Jt>i 1 i ngua 1 education. 

Indeed, the best analyses that I have seen of the • 

r 

balingual education programs (as distinct from bi- 
lingual pedogogical theory, which had very little to 
do with the controlling politics of the programs), 
^would rank ft as the pre-eminent example of Great \ 
Society Disasters. 

But as Wilbur Cohen cautions, it may be too early 
to malce historical judgments about such recent p/ograms 
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with much confidence or fairness. W.e would 

not have wanted to pass final jud^.nents <5n 'the ' 

^Morrili Act's land grant college system in, say, ^ 

1882. Head' Start was be^un with spectacular " . , 

publi c .promi se in 1965, ana a decade of subsequent 

and 'constant [evaluation was devastating. Yet 

a symposium on early childhood intervention sponsored 

in 1977 by the American Association 'for the Advancement 

of Science found accumulating evidence of a* 

"sleeper effect 1 ' of l^te developing gains that 

seemed permanent, but that could not have been 

2 9 

detected earlier. Perhaps historians . have , 

•the ultimate' advantage in e^luation research, 
because they are custodians of the temporal 
dimension. Lester Salamon has recently demonstrated 
the utility of long-term-evaluation by studying 
the New Deal's 11 resettlement program" , which 
opened land-ownership opportunities to thousands 
of black southern sharecroppers in the late 
193(0; and early 194C/3* A conservative Congress 
killed the Farm Security Administration during 
World War II tfith a whoop, but Salamon concludes 
that the resettlement program transformed a 
gi >up of landless black tenants into a permanent 
landed middle class that emerged in tfp 1960_ y s 

as the backbone of t\\e civil rights movement in 

30 ' ' * ' " 

the rural South. q- 
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So I stand properly cautioned in my assessment 

of the kecond Reco^is t ruct i On 4 i n federal education - _ 

i \ 

po 1 i c^y ^> whi 1 e jf^fther critically emphasizing, its 

• * ' I 
ambiguous xjuplity, its un intended consequences^ 

L " 

and the mutual frustrations that flow from the 

f ed e ra,l - s tat e- 1 oc a 1 r el a £ i on ship . s After all> 

that ambiguity, seems, t^> be inherent in the nature g§ - . 

of reconstructions in America. The authors 

t>f the 'First Reconstruction scarcely intended 

their crowning achievement, the Fourteenth 

Amendment, to be used fbr a century primarily as » 

a defense for* corpora t^e freedom, and scarcely ' 

at all as a\ defense f ar^ f r ^edmen 1 s freedom. f 

I believe that Donald Warren will join me ^in 1 * ^ t 



hoping that the Second , Reconstruction fares , 
better than the first, but also in insisting upon 
a toug-hmj: ndeeU^na-lysi.s of T its goals in 'relation 



to its achievement's 
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